











the collection we are now contemplating. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 





A DAW AMONG AUT OCGRAPIIS. 
PART I. 

A recent visit to the mansion of J. K. Tefft, Esq. of 
Savannah, furnished me with an unaccustomed enter- 
tainment, in describing which, I may hope to impart it, 
in a faint degree, to others. This gentleman has de- 
voted a portion of his leisure for several years to the 
collection of aulographs, oc specimens of original hand- 
writing by eminent persous of various ages and coun. 
tries, If it were not otherwise known that his literary 
taste and habits had peculiarly fitted him for such an 
occupation, the fact would be sufliciently evident from 
the actual fruits of his researches. His compilation of 
manuscripts, by different writers, nearly all of whom 
have been persons, in some way or other, of considera. 
hle distinetiou, amounts to about five thousand articles. 
They thus constitute a very rare curiosity, or rather 
assemblage of curiosities, which few can even partially 


inspect without strong feelings of surprise and gratifi- | 


cation. ‘They present, too, a striking testimony of the 
extraordinary results that may be achieved by directing 
one’s attention and energies to a particular pursuit, what- 
ever it may be. 

Nor can such a collection be simply regarded as a 
curiosity. It deserves, in many respects, the higher 
praise of usefulness. The inquiries and exertions ne- 
cessary to its formation must often bring to light some 
valuable literary or historical document. It is not mere 
signatures, or scraps of hand-writing that Mr. Tefft has 
been so sedulously collecting. He has intended that 
each specimen should consist, if possible, of an interest- 
ing letter, or some important instrument. Must it not 
be readily allowed, that a series of only single letters 
from all the eminent men, who were active, both in a 
civil and military capacity, throughout our revolution- 
ary war, would of itself constitute an interesting volume, 
and throw a desirable light on the history of that period? 
Yet such a series might be culled with great ease from 


Very few large autographic collections are known 
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toexist. They are among the last intellectual luxuries 


grafted ona high growth of refinement and civilization. 
Here and there some peculiar taste or bias determines 
au individual to the pursuit, and he experiences the inno- 
cent delight of beholding his treasures rapidly iperease, 
while his friends and acquaintances, in the mean time. 
are permitted to enjoy many an hour of deep interest 
and pleasure in reviewing the proceeds of his quiet yet 
enthusiastic labors. tn our own country, besides Mr. 
Tefft, there are but two very extensive collectors, the 
Rey. Dr, Sprague, of Albany, and Robert Gilmer, Esq. 
of Baltimore. Dr. Sprague’s collection has attained 
considerable cclebrity, aud amounts to more than twenty 
thousand articles. Mr. Gilmer’s, also, is particularly 
valuable, and a prinied list of the most important arti. 
cles has been circulated by him for the convenience of 
himself and his friends. His American is separated 
from his foreign collection, and is thus classed: Civil 
and Military Officers before the Revolution—Military 
Officers of the Revolutionary War—Military Officers 
since the Revolution—Naval Officers—Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence—Worthies of the Revolu- 
tion—Signers of the Constitution of the United States— 
Presidents and Vice Presidents—Secretaries of State— 
Secretaries of the Treasury—Secretaries of War—Se- 
cretaries of the Navy—Attorneys General—-Post Office 
Department—Governors of States and ‘Territories— 
Members of Congress—Diplomatic—Law—Dvivinity— 
Physic—Literary—Scientific—A rtists—Miscellaneous, 
which includes all that cannot properly be placed under 
one of the other heads. The foreign autographs in the 
same collection are subjected to a similar arrangement. 
The accomplished Grimké, during the last few years 
of his life, paid much attention to this subject, and has 
left a considerable collection of autographs, which, had 
he been longer spared, would soon undoubtedly have 
been greatly enlarged. Among the most distinguished 
collectors abroad, are, Rev. Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
the well-known author of the ‘Life of Spencer,’ and 
Rev. Mr. Bolton, of Henly-upon-Thames. It would 
thus appear that clergymen have a particular partiality 
for this pursuit; though by what affinity, I presume not 
to determine. 

Few autographs, comparatively, have reached our 
country from the continent of Europe, nor is Mr. Tefft 
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acquainted with any collector in that part of the world. 
That there must be such, however, is highly propabie, 
particulariy in France, Germany, Holland aud Italy. 
The Encyclopedias contain no information on the sub- 
ject, though it would seem to deserve a place in their 
miscellaneous records. The Encyclopedia Americana, 
which is mainly a translation from the German, dis- 
misses»the article with the tantalizing remark, that 
“some collections of autographs of famous men are 
very interesting.” I should apprehend that there is a 
sufficient number of autograph-collectors in the world 
to justify and support an annual publication on the sub- 
ject. Such a work would be invaluable to the frater- 
nity. It should contain catalogues of all existing col- 
lections. It should give an account of new and inter- 
esting discoveries. It should present fac similes of the 
rarest and most valuable subjects. By this means, 
every collector might compare his own deficiencies 
with the redundances of others, and an equilibrium be 
everyWhere maintained at much less trouble and ex- 
pense than are incurred at present. 

Mr. Tefft has succeeded tm forming his large eompila- 
tion, Without incurring any direct expense. Through 
the liberality of many persons in our country who have 
held choice autographs ia their possession, he has al- 
ways on hand duplicates of considerable worth, by the 
exchange of which with persons eithcr at home or 
abroad he has been enabled to confer so peculiar a 
value and extent on his collection. Having amassed 
five thousand specimens, it may be supposed that he 
has nearly exhausted the range of distinguished names ; 
and accordingly, when some obliging friend from a dis- 
tance sends him a parcel, he finds, on looking it over, 
that it scarcely contributes a single new name to his 
collection, though the whole may be otherwise valua- 
ble and interesting. Some of his most curious speci- 
mens he has received gratuitously from fricnds ‘n Great 
Britain, although, as might be expected, in a very arti- 
ficial state of society, they would often command con- 
siderable prices in that country. Distant, undoubtedly, 
is the day, when the casual holder of a few bits of paper 
iu America, will think of extorting a compensation from 
ithe gentle and devoted collector of autographs. 

One of the most interesting features of this occupa- 
tion consists in the personal correspondence between 
the autograph-collector and individuals who are in pos- 
session of the desired articles. Between the collectors 
themselves not only an acquaintance is formed, but 
often a warm and substantial friendship. If one could 
imagine the mutual regard entertained between two 
pore who are in the habit of interchanging a few 

irds of Paradise, or a real Pheenix, or a consignment 
of the most delicious tropical fruits, or a goodly speci- 
men of Georgia gold, one might understand the emo- 
tions derived from the reception of a long sought for 
scrap by one of the signers of the Declaration, or per- 
chance the veritable signature of some foreign name, 


“ Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side.” 


Again: nothing can exceed the obliging and ¢ourte- 
aus language and actions of several distinguished men, 
who have been applied to for autographs within their 
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control. My Savannah friend has rarely if ever had 
the misfortune to be met with neglect in answer to ap. 
plications of this kind. His letters from such men as 
ex-Presidents Madison and Adams, Prof. Silliman, Gen. 
La Fayette, Washington Irving, Duponcean, Joseph 
Buonaparte, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Grimké, Basil Hall, Dr. 
Raffles, and many others, exhibit their private charac. 
ters in a truly amiable light. When thus not merely 
the nature of this occupation, but its external circum. 
stances are of so agreeable a description, we cannot 
wonder at the zeal with which it is pursued. 

The science of the autograph-collector is mgt with- 
out its higher and peculiar mysteries. By much expe. 
rience and exercise he acquires a skilful discernment, 
which belongs not to common eyes. Tle will tell you 
of correspondencies between the handwriting and the 
mental disposition of individuals, about which he is 
rarely, if ever mistaken. He will speak of immediate. 
ly discerning, amidst a hundred new specimens, and 
before inspecting the signatures, those which have 
been written by the most eminent persons. And why 
‘should it not be so? Perhaps it will be found more 
philosophicel to credit such pretensiors, than to ridi- 
cule or distrust them. For if we often judge of a 
character, with no little precision, by a single tone of 
the voice, by a single motion of the body, by an instart- 
aneous glance at the physiognomy; aad if, which is 
yet more to the point, a nation has its peculiar style of 
writing, so that a French manuscript is as easily dis- 
cernible from an English one as are the respective dia. 
lects of the two countries; if the manuscripts of the 
same nation at different eras are also perceptibly differ- 
ent, so that a writing of the sixteenth century is no 
more like one of the eighteenth, than are the dresses ot 
those two periods like each other; if the chirographics 
of the two sexes are almost always immediately dis- 
tinguishable, so that a brother and sister, educated un- 
der the same circumstances, and taught by the same 
writing-master, shall yet unavoidably reveal their re- 
spective styles; and if, lastly, different classes of per- 
sons shall be known by their different handwritings, so 
that a mere child could pronounce which is the mer- 
cantile clerk’s, which the lawyer’s, and which the lei- 
surely gentleman s, let us beware how we rashly dis- 
credit the experienced inspector of autographs, who 
deduces from the signature of an individual, the quali- 
ties of his mind. 

The occupation we are describing is sometimes en- 
livened by moving adventures, !air-brcadth rescues. 
and joy-inspiring discoveries, Which the uninitiated 
world knows nothing of; and sometimes it is damped 
by the most cruel disappointments. A manuscript is 
often sought for with anxious diligence for years; and 
when perhaps all hope is abaudoned, and something 
like acquieseence or resignation is beginning to com. 
pose the spirits of the baffled inquirer, not only the de. 
sired signature, but (precious and ample reward for all 
past labors and regrets) a whole letter by the same 
band is sent in from some unexpected quarter. Mr. 
Tefft was long in pursuit of an autograph of Kosciusko. 
He received from a northern friend a serap of paper 





containing the simple signature of that warrior’s name, 
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with an expression of regret that nothing more under Beers is my near neighbor, and at eighty years of age, 


his band could be found. Sometime afterwards, he 
received from another friend an eutire letter of Kos- 
ciusko, with the exception of the signature. 
paring the two papers, with trembling anxiety, it was 
tound that they both originally constituted one aod the 
same letter. Sometimes an ignorant descendant of re- 


nowned ancestors will be unwilling to part with avy of 


their manuscripts, through au inability to comprehend 
the collector’s object; sumetimes a heaping trunk is 
committed by a vandal hand to the flames, or, if rescued, 
its coutents are perhaps found to be ruined by the moulds 
and da@mmps of age. 

But we have perhaps been too long detained from 
examining the vaiuable collection, which has occasion- 
ed these preliminary remarks. We find the manu- 
scripts In excellent preservation, being arranged and 


On com. | 





classed, in six volumes, atier the manner of Mr. Gil. | 


‘There is, besides, 
Let us first open 


mer’s collection already described. 
u box of iniscellauneous autographs. 
this. A very courtco 
top, tuclosing an-eigraved fac simile of the letter writ- 


is letter from Capt. Hall on the | 


ten to him by Sir Walter Scott when detained at Ports- 


mouth by the wind in 1831, and giving some account 
of Sir Walter’s own favorite production, ‘The Anti- 
quary.’ This letter has been already published in 
several American newspapers, and we will dismiss it 
by simply remarking that Sir Walter’s first sentence 
has been erroncously deciphered and printed, 


He does | 


not, say, “My dear Captain Hall, as the wind seems | 


determinately inflexible,” but he says “As the wind 
seems determinedly inflexible.” 

We have next a letter, dated in 1833, from an emi- 
nent Law-Editor of Edinburgh, who states that he has 
declined autograph-collecting on account of the ex- 
pense attending it. “It is now,” he continues, “a fa- 
vorite hobby with the /adies as well as gentlemen, 
which makes it doubly difficult to procure a tolerable 
set of autographs—for even parliamentary franks on 
the backs of letters from members of both houses are 
kidnapped from all the public offices and private desks, 
here and in London, for wives, daughters, and sweet- 
hearts.” 

Next, is an invaluable document. It is a communi- 
cation from the son of Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, the 
biographer of Burns, covering a long and interesting 
letter from that immortal poet to the celebrated Dugald 
Stewart. It is written in a large, bold, perpendicular, 
and slightly angular hand, not unworthy the author of 
‘Tam O'Shanter.” 


A distinguished Professor, of a northern institution, | 


in avery kind letter, dated last July, thus writes: “We 
have in Yale College a very remarkable autograph, or 
rather auto-delineation: it is a sketch of himself with 
a pen, made by Major André, a few hours before his 
execution. ‘There is also a lock of his hair taken from 
his grave. In the sketch, he is represented as sitting 
at a table; the portrait is full length, and about the 
size of the palm of your hand. It came into the pos- 
session of Licut. Nathan Beers of the Connecticut Line, 


a 








enjoys his faculties perfectly, except hearing. Col. 
Talmadge, a very gallant aud distinguished cavalry 
officer, Was charged with the immediate custody of 
André’s person, and upon his arm the unfortunate man 
was leaning, on his way to execution, when he first 
saw the preparation for what he deemed @ dishonora- 
ble death: he recoiled a moment at the sight, aud ask- 
ed with emotion if he must die in thatamanner. Cel, 
Talmadge is still living, and cannot, even now, relate 
thai tragedy without tears.” 

We have next a letter froman eminent clergyman in 
England. ‘The following extract will touch a sensi- 
tive chord in every Aunerican bosom. “1 now posses: 
every signer of the Declaration 01 lodependence, save 
one, viz. George ‘Teylor. By the kindness of a friend 
in Liverpool, a countryman of yours, 1 have been pre. 
seated wiih a proof-impression of Trumbull’s picture ot 
the signing of the Declaration, which 1 purpose bind- 
ing with the volume which the signers gre designated 
to form, and which, when so bound and illustrated, will 
constitute not only one of the most interesting articles 
in my collection, but, 1 apprehend io posterity at least, 
one of the most interesting volumes in the world,” 

As a happy pendant to the foregoing, we have next a 
letter from our Lafayette, dated in 1832, saying, “ With 
much pleasure | would gratify your autographic inclina- 
tions, but have for the present no European writings to 
offer, excepting a note from the King of the French, 
Which | inclose. As for this letter of mine, which you 
are pleased to call for, | hope it will be placed in the 
American part of your collection. I beg you to remind 
me to ny friends in Savannah, and to believe me most 
sincerely yours, La¥vayETrr.” 

There is next an affectionate letter to a young friend 
at St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, dated Washington, 
1727, written in a very elegant hand, and signed J. R. 
of Roanoke. Itmay be remembered that Mr. Randolph 
in early life wrote in a wretched hand, and was induced 
to alter it on his first visit to England, by seeing some 
specimens ef the writing of Mr. Pitt, whose manuseript 
was remarkably fair. The effect of this characteristic 
emulation evidently continued with him to the last, 

A business letter by a celebrated Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts soon follows, and is remarkable for being 
written very much in the manner of Walter Scott. 

Not far trom this, is the letter of a distinguished euti- 
zen of Philadelphia to the late Dr. Samuel Mitchel’, of 
New-York, introducing a friend to his acquajutance. 
Dr. Mitchell himself sent this autograph, on which ts 
endorsed in his own hand, “Received 20th March, 
1823. Answered by Teaparty, 29th.”’ 

I heard of a strange accident that occurred on a 
ridge of slate rocks which run into the sea; (at Whitby, 
Yorkshire) a sharp fragment of the slate split off from 
the rock high above them, and falling with increased 
velocity cut off the head of one of them, who was talk. 
ing to the other) so clean, that it rolled to a distance on 
the sand, while the trunk remained unmoved. The 





then on duty, and who stood near to André, as a mem.- | parents are still living in the village.—Prince Pukler 
ber of the guard, at the moment of execution. 


Lieut- 


{ M uskau . 
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Richard Rebert Jones. 


In the course of the year 1821, Mr. Roscoe produced 
a little volume entiiled “A Memoir of Richard Robert 
Jones of Aberdaron, in the county of Carnarvon in 
North Wales, exhibiting a remerkabie insionce of a 
partial power and cultivation of intellect.” ‘his per- 
son was one of those singular individuals of our race 
who sometimes appear among us, exciting our wonder 
by great intellectua! capacity of a certain sort, and an 
almost idiotic deficieucy in every thing beside. He 
was first introduced to Mr. Roscoe’s notice in 1806, 
and in a letter to Dr. Perr he thus describes him. 

“ Your letter found me i: conversation with one of 
the most extraordinary beings that ever occurred to my 
notice—a poor Welsh fishe-!: as ragged as a colt, 
and as uncouth as any bet, ‘hat has a semblance to 
humanity. But beneath such an exterior ts a mind cul- 
tivated not only beyond al] reasouubie expectation, but 
beyond all probable conception. in his fishing-boat on 
the coast of Wales, at an age litile more than twenty, 
he has acquired the Greek, the Hebrew, and the Latin 
languages; has read the Iliad, Hesiod, Theocritus, &c.; 
studied the refinements of Greek pronunciation, and 

examined the connection of that language with the 
Hebrew. He reads Latin with the utmost facility, and 
translates it either into Welsh or Euglish. I asked 
him whether he could read Italian? Yes, he could 
read it. Ispoke to him in French; he answered me, 
and we carried on our conversation in that language. 
_ “He is well-disposed, modest, truly pious and intel. 
ligent; but in his exterior motions is certainly like no 
other creature on earth. He has just entered the room 
with a wallet of books in all languages, and on my 
speaking to him, he saluted me with a sort of curtsey 
instead of a bow. Yet, the expression of his features 
speaks his mind; and if shaved and docked, he might 
wad ma appear so frightfol as at present.” 

r. Roscoe took this learned and forlorn being under 
his protection; but though he was never disappointed 
in his moral character, he never could teach him to 
apply his head or his hands to any thing useful, for that 
= to be totally beyond poor Richard’s sphere. 

his learning was really profound, appears from 
the following amusing anecdote of a conversation which 
he had with Dr. Parr, one of the most learned of mo- 
— while the latter was on a visit to Roscoe, 
in 1815. 

“It was on a previous day, during the same visit, that 
Richard had an interview with Dr. Parr, who immedi- 
ately plunged into the darkest recesses of ancient learn- 
ing. ‘The refinements of the Greek language, and the 
works of the critics avho had illustrated it, were enter- 
ed into; and gradually the conversation changed to 
the Hebrew, its peculiar construction and is analogous 
tongues. Here Richard had evidently the advantage ; 
and, after an attempted inroad into the Chaldee, the 
doctor rather precipitately retreated, leaving a token of 
his liberality in the hands of the poor scholar. Richard 
being afterwards asked what he thought of the learned { 
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person with whom he had been conversing, replied. 
‘He is less ignorant than most men.’ ” 

Well said, honest Richard. Thy conscience would 
uot permit thee to call the doctor a great scholar or a 
learned man, for he was no match for ihee in the old 
Hebrew and Chaldee tongues; nevertheless, he did 
know something of the mysterics of Grecian prosody. 
and therefore thou didst candidly allow that he was 
“less ignoraut than most men.”—Chvistian Examiner. 
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[FROM THE COURIER. | 
The Little Bey and his Ha‘penng 


I was standing one day, in a retired part of West- 
minster Abbey, looking at the monuments, when I saw 
a little boy come in, of about ten or eleven years old. 
He was one of the sweetest and prettiest children | 
ever beheld. His fine countenance was bright witli 
expectation, and lifted up with smiles of anticipated en- 
joyment. There was something so engaging in his 
appearance, that I continued to follow him with my 
eyes, as he went about surveying the different objects 
that presented themselves to his view. 

After having looked about for some time, a slight 
shade of melancholy passed over his brow, like a cloud 
dimming the mild lustre of a beautiful spring morning. 
The expectation, the curiosity, the anticipated enjoy- 
ment had fled. ‘They had gradually vielded to that sub- 
dued and chastened feeling, which the holy stillness of 
the place, and the mournful memorials of departed 
souls conspire to produce in every generous bosom. 

In the hurry of his entrance, he had not thought of 
taking off his hat; but it seemed as if it now occurred to 
him, that there was an impropriety in wearing it in such 
a place; and he took it off with so reverent a bearing. 
thet I almost fancied the words ofthe Patriarch, “How 
dreadful is this place! This is none other but the House 
of God; aud this is the Gate of Heaven,” were passing 
through his mind. He moved as if fearful of breaking 
the solemn silence that reigned within the sacred walls. 
There was one monument which he appeared to regard 
with peculiar interest. It was erected to ihe memory 
of William Wragg, of South-Carolina: representing in 
bass relief, the melancholy shipwreck of that gentleman, 
and his little son floating ashore, on a raft. hastily con- 
structed by his faithfulservant. He next contemplated 
that of the unfortunate ANDRE; apparently, with much 
sympathy: but I was surprised to see him become sud- 
denly agitated, stamp his foot onthe ground, and turn 
away with indignation. I knew not, at the moment, the 
right he had to be indignant at the outrage committed 
by some Goth, in striking off the arm of the figure of 
General Washington. But soon the little ruffled visage 
became calm again, and settled into its wonted lovelli- 
ness: and ashe passed slowly from object to object, 
his features assumed more and more of sedateness, un- . 
til at length they exhibited 2 perfect picture of pensive 
contemplation. The sad lesson of mortality told from 
every tomb, had touched his tender heart. He became 
affected. He turned to go away; and was retiring with 
slow and measured steps, when his eye caught the char- 
ity box, that stood in the middle of the area. He stop- 
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ped, There was evidently something at work within 
him. ‘There was a moral association going on. There 
were the tombs; and there was the charity box. He 
regarded them alternately; he looked; and mourned the 
dead. He looked, and felt compassion for the living; 
and whil@two pearly drops forced their way, beneath 
his beautifuleye-lashes, the smile of an Angel played 
uyon his lips. His little hand instinctively insinuated it- 
<elf into his little pocket, and drew forth a Ha’peany. 
“Jt is all I have,” said he. He casta scrutinizing glance, 
to see whether he was observed; stept up to the mute 
solicitor for the poor; and dropped into it his pure of- 
fering of benevolence. The humble coin fell to the 
bottom of the empty box, with a sound that was rever- 
berated through the lofiy vault; and the receding echoes 
as they grew faiuter and fainter, seemed like the sweet 
accents of the blessed, whispering peace. In a trans. 
port of delight, I exclaimed, “Here is a deed worthy 
of Westminster Abbey!” and ran from my conceal- 
ment, and clasped the little philanthropist ia my arms. 
“And why were you ashamed?” saidI. “I was afraid 
they would laugh at me,” saidhe. “Laugh at thee!— 
Oh! world, world! how often has thy senseless laugh 
put modest virtue out of countenance!” J slipped a 
half crown into his hand, and told him to remember the 
strange gentleman whom he had met inthe Abbey, “I 
will take it,” said hepsif you will let me put it into the 
charity box too.” “Thou shalt sanctify the gift,” I 
replied—-so hand in hand we walked up to the charity 
box. My own reflections, the utter seclusion of the bu- 
sy world, the still repose of the silent tenants of the 
grave, the dim twilight of the ancient pile, where ton- 
sured monks once chaunted the solemn hymn and bore 
their glimmering tapers, together with the superadded 
tenderness inspired by the pure sacrifice of a little inno- 
cent heart, that I had just witnessed all combined to press 
upon me with such softening influences, that I was upon 
the point of giving vent to emotions of the deepest feel- 
ing. Asit was, I felt my heart uplifted—I looked up 
with devotion. He caught the tone from me and looked 
up; a tear of pious joy glistened in his eye as he drop- 
ped the piece. It fell upon the ha’penny, the silver 
sound uniied with the brass, and ascended to Heaven in 
holy euphony. 

We walked together to the door of the Abbey, and as 
we stood in the street about to separate, I asked him his 
name. He told it—he was an American; he had been 
sent to England for education. We parted, and I never 
saw him more. 

Whenever my spirits are depressed, or my temper 
becomes ruffled by the collisions of life, I call up the re- 
membrance of this little boy and his ha’penny, and it 
never fails to sooth my distempered feelings, and res- 
tore to me my good will to mankind. 





The Collier Boy. 

By a sudden burst of water some time ago into one 
of the New Castle coal pits, thirty five men and forty- 
one boys-were driven into a distant part of the pit, from 
which they could not return until the water was drawn 
off. while this was doing, though every means was 


———————— 











used, the whole number died, one after another, eithe: 
being starved or suffocated. When the bodies wer 
drawn up from the pit, seven of the boys were found in 
a cavern by themselves. Among these was one o! 
very moral habits; who used to comfort his poor widow 
ed mother, by daily reading the holy Scriptures to her. 
wheu he came up from his labour. After his funeral. 
a friend went to visit her. While the mother showed 
him, as a relic of her son, his Bible, worn and soiled 
with constant reading, he happened to cast his eves on « 
candle box, with which as a miner he had been furnished: 
and which had been brought up from the pit with him. 
There he discovered onc of tne sweetest records of filial 
affection auc steadfast piety, that one ever heard of. In 
the darkness of the suffocating pit, with a bit of pointed 
iron, he engraved on the box his last message to his mo. 
ther, in these words: “Fret net my dear mother; for we 
were singing and praising God while we hadtime. Mo. 
ther, follow God more than ever I did. Joseph be a 
good lad to God and to mother.” —Christian Reg. 
——ee————— eee eee 
Flower Vase, No. 13. 

Nature’s Light. —During Wellington’s first campaign 
in India, a part of the army trod their way ina very dark 
night. They knew not in which direction they were 
marching, until one of the officers pulled out a pocket 
compass, and putting a fire fly on the glass, ascertained 
the right course to pursue. 

History. —W hen, after the battle of Aumale, in which 
Henry IV. of France was wounded, le inquired, from 
the officers collected round his bed, what had passed 
subsequent to his haviug left the field, and found that no 
two agreed in their narratives, he exclamed, “and yet 
thus it is that history must be written! 





Se 


-_ -—— 








Miss Landon.—Frasier’s Magazine says, “she is a 
very nice, unbluesiockingish, well dressed, and trim 
looking young lady, fond of sitting in neat and carefully 
arrayed costume at her table, chatting in pleasant and 
cheering style, with all and sundry who approach her.” 





Audubon.—“OQur mutual friends on this side of the 
Atlantic speak im terms of respectful remembrance o! 
you. As usual, all are actively employed:—Coombe 
is delivering lectures on Phrenology—Sir William Jar- 
dine is publishing his Faunaee—S wainson has just issued 
a volume, “To the Reader” —Bonaparte and Yarrel are 
publishing the Fishes of Italy and England—Professor 
Wilson continues to enlighten and to enliven with his 
matchless Magazine—his brother James is occupied 
with a mammoth Encyclopedia, &c. &c., whilst I con- 
tinue jogging with my large plates and volumes 


of Ornithological Biography.” 


The very last from Col. Crockett. 

In the debate in the U. 8. House of Representatives 
on Tuesday, on the bill for encreasing the number of hos- 
pitals, one of the western members arose and observed— 
“Mr. Speaker—My opinion is, that the ginerality of 
maukind—in gineral, are disposed to take the disadvan. 
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tage—of the ginerality—of mankind in gineral.” “Sit | hands, throw on the surplice, marry, christen, or bury, 


down, sit down,” whispered the Colonel, who sat near | 
him; “you are coming out of the same hole you went | 
in.”—-Boston Whig. 
| 





1 wish we all knew how rich a world we live in, rich 
in the harvest of love and sympathy, which if we did but 
know how to reap it, Would presently nourish up our 
inner life into that strength which it is created to attain. 

H. Manrrineav. 





Instinct*of plants.—Dr. Hancock says, if a vessel of 
water is placed within six inches of a cucumber vine, 
the vine will alter the directions of its branches; and not 
stop till it comes in contact with the water. And ifa 
pole is placed at a considerable distance from an unsup- 
ported vine, the branches of which are proceeding in a 
contrary direction from the pole, the vine will in a short 
time alter its course, and not stop till it clings round the 
pole. But the same vine will carefully avoid attaching 
itself to low vegetables nearer to it, as the cabbage, &c. 

Dr. Darwin gives several instances of the instinct of 
plants. 


The singular art of producing miniature samples of 
the larger products of vegetation, unknown in Europe, 
is carried by the Japanese to such an extent, that Mr. 
Meylan speaks as an eye-witness of a box offered for 
sale three inches long by one wide, in which were a 
flourishing fir tree, a bamboo, anda palm tree, the latter 
m blossom. 








Happy self-complacency.—Mr. Cobbett is circulating 
beneath the cover of the English magazines, a stitched 
sheet containing a catalogue ofall his works, which he 
denominates “The Cobbett Library,” and introduces 
it with the following remarks: “When I am asked 
what books a young man or young woman aught to read, 
I always answer Jet him or her read all the books I have 
written. This does, it will doubtless be said, smell of 
the shop. No matter. It is what I recommended; and 
experience has taught me that it is my duty to give the 
recommendation. I am speaking here of books other 
than ‘The Register; and even these that I call my Libra- 
ry, consists of thirty eight distinct books; two of them 
being translations; seven of them written by my sons; 
one revised and edited, and one published by me, and 
written by the Rev. Mr, O’Callaghan, a most virtuous 
Catholic Priest. | divide these books into classes as fol- 
lows: 1. Books for Teaching Language; 2. On Dom- 
estic management and duties; 3, On Rural affairs; 4 On 
the Management of National affairs; 5. History; 6. 
Travels; 7. Laws; 8. Miscellaneous Politics. Here is 
a variety of subjects; and all of them Very dry: never- 
theless the manner of treating them is, in general, such 
as to induce the reader to go through the book, when he 
has once begun it. 





What is most extraordinary to German eyes, is to 
see hlack-coated parsons flying over hedge and ditch 
ata fox hunt. J am told they often go to church ready 
booted and spurred, with the hunting whip in their 


with all inconceivable velocity, jump on their horses 
at the church door, and off-tally-ho! 

They told me of a famous clerical fox hunter, who 
always carried a tame fox in his pocket, that if they did 


not happen to find one they might be stre of a run.—- 


The animal was so well trained, that he amused the 
hounds for a time; aud when he was tired of running. 
took refuge in his inviolable retreat--which was no 
other than the altar of the church. There wasa hole 
broken for him in the church wall, and a comfortable 
bed made uader the steps. Thisis right English relt- 
giou.——Prince Puckler Muskau. - 





Who can look intently on the sublime and hols 
beauty of those glittering worlds, (the stars) and not 
be penetrated by the deepest and sweetest emotions! 
‘They are the characters by which God has from all 
times spoken most clearly to the soul of man; and yet 
I had not thought of those heavenly lights so long as 
the earthly ones sparkled before me! But thus is 
itever. When earth forsakes us, we seek heaven.— 
Earth is nearer cad her authority nore powerful with 
us; the soldier fears ihe Lieutenant more than the Gen- 
eral; the courtier the favorite more than the monarch. 


—Ib. ° 


—} 
_ 


A curious hoax is just now exciting no little scandal 
ata hotel of one of the greatest post-towns in Germany. 

In the Livre des Voyageurs, where travellers are re- 
quested to sign their names, and express their opinion ot 
the accommodations of the house, the lady ofan English 
Baronet, travelling with a learned lord, recently in- ° 
scribed herself as 





‘Lady , very well satisfied.” 
Next followed— 
“Lord , extremely satisfied.” 





After which, some wicked wag has thought proper 
to enregister himself as the husband, who was quietly 
remaining at home in England— 

“Sir , by no means salisfied.” 

Which entry affords daily amusement to the travelling 


English. 











Old Brussels carpeting, when much worn, if sent to 
the oil cloth manufactory, may be painted with any 
figures desired, and is found an excellent substitute for 
oil cloth on halls and stair eases, being also much warm. 
er. 





The Law's Delays.—The suit of Count Duval de 
Beaulieu, at Brussels, for a country seat- at Moortzel, 
near Antwerp, has just been decided after having been 
in litigation 200 years! 





A Frenchman, attending out of curiosity a recent po- 
litical mecting at London, and somewhat astonished at 
the shouts aud yells, asked his friend when they would 
begin to consider the business, “They are considering 
it now, don’t you hear?” “Oh, oui,” said the Frenchman, 
“IT do hear—but ma foi, I could not tink dat your country- 





men did consider so very loud.” 
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The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket. 


It is said that the Vice-President of the United States 
is engaged to be married to*a very accomplished daughter 
of Senator Southard of New-Jersey. 

A satisfactory treaty has at last been made with the 
(herokees, who will all remove to the Eastward. 

Two gentlemen of Maine have each given $10,000 to 
establish an Insane Hospital in Portland. 

Measures aretaking in Pittsburg to build a Bethe] Church 
for the boatmen, or, as they call themselves, the Stag Main- 
ers. 

A project is on foot to supply the city of New-York with 
inexhaustible pure fresh water. 

The province of Antwerp, in Belgium, possesses, instead 
of a Lunatic Asylum, a Lunatic Village. 

It is found that for one cure effected under confinement, 
ten lunatics are restored by kindness and the absence of co- 
ercion. 

The Chinese Lady has paid a visit to the President of 
the United States. 

The Experimente!] Rail-Road in North Carolina has 
inade a dividend of 25 per ct. for six months. 

One of the chaplains of the Bombay establishment, rides 
once a week toan outlying establishment, 125 miles distant, 
to perform divine service. 

The Mussulman population of Asia and Africa, are fa- 
vorable to the project of navigating the Red Sea by steam. 

Mr. O'Connell says his election cost him only £100, 
while that of his opponents cost $15,000! ] 

Professor Franchian: has embalmed a body in the anae 
tomical theatre of Palermo. 

In Buffalo, during the cold weather, there was a contest 
among different trades, even to supply the poor gratuitous- 
ly with comforts. 

The horse Bertrand, Jr. has been sold in Georgia for eight 
thousand dollars. 

The President of the United States has completed his 
68th year. 

At alate marriage in Connecticut, five successive gener- 
ations were present. 

It has been discovered that Soda is a remedy for the 
tooth-ache. 

There is a sheep at a spirit-dealer’s in Edinburgh, which 
chews tobacco, takes snuff, and drinks grog. It is full time 
then, for mankind to relinquish these habits. 

The Countess of Blessington is writing a memoir of the 
Duchess de Berri. 

A splendid ~~ has been constructed by a bed-ridden 
young man of Sag Harbour, N. Y. 

Considerable civilization is found to prevail among the 
interior nations of Africa. “f 

Steel has been tempered in Lyons so as to cut through a 
silver coin without the edge being turned. 

A vessel lately sailed from the Capes of Delaware to Rio 
Janerio in 29 days, being the shortest passage ever made. 

Bulwer, the author of Pelham, is said not to be hand- 
some. 

In twelve churches, not far from London Bridge, not one 
hundred persons were found. But was it on aSunday? 

Two dwarf horses have arrived from Shetland at Darby, 
the height of neither of which exceeds 33 inches. 

A Steam-boat and Rail-Road conveyance now extends 
ftom Providence, R. I. to Jacksonville, in Florida. 

The trosts of last winter have destroyed the Sugar-cancs, 
Oranges, Limes, and other fruits in Louisiana. 

A farm in New Jersey, purchased a few years ago tor 
fourteen shillings an acre, has been sold for thirty-one dol- 
lars an acre. 

Dr. Julius, agent of the Russian Government for the ex- 
pasinasien of prisons in the United States, recently visited 
this city. 














The American edition of Mrs. Butler’s book, is said to 
have been suppressed. 

Excessive use of snuff is maintained among the causes 
of insanity in an account of the Worcester Asylum in Mas 
sachusetts. . 

The new Steam-boat Columbia, between this port and 
New-York, can accommodate 200 passengers. 

Hostilities are expected between Ohio and Michigan. 

During 1833, there were 800 British merchant vessels 
wrecked. 

A gentleman in New-York narrowly escaped death by 
poisoning from the frost on a confectioner’s cake. 

A fisherman at Porto en Bessin, has drawn up an old bell, 
covered with shells, which was sunk in the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

A Starch merchant realized 2 handsome fortune by feed 
ing hogs upon the refuse of his manufactory. 

Five boys, from 10 to 18 years old, secreted themselves 
on board the Ajax at Liverpool, and arrived in this country 
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‘JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSF AW! 
CHILD. 
What a beautiful flower! 
Dear mother come look, 
[ found it just now, 
Growing down by the brook. 


I wonder what flowers 
Are made for, and why 

When the wind and the rain come, 
They do not all die. 


MOTHER. 
From many sweet plants, 
That adorn the way-side, 
Are medicines, useful, 
My daughter, supplied. 


And their beauty speaks out, 
From the hill-side and grove. 

To tell of God’s goodness, 
And wisdom, and love. 


CHILD. 
But why do they turn 
All their leaves to the light, 
And what makes their colour 
So green and so bright? 


And why round the flower 
Do leaves always grow’ 
Is it only because 
They are prettier so! 


MOTHER. 
‘To the sun’s pleasant ray 
The leaves turn, as we know, 
For he gives their green colour. 
And helps them to grovv. 


: And the leaves amid which 
Your fair floweret smiles... 
Protected its bloom, 
As a mother her child. 


Charleston, April 15. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
THE LIGNUT OF THE SOUL.* 


Over winds and waves, far out 
From the shadows of the shore, 
| see the mariner’s beacon 
Its silvery splendor pour. 


And sweeter is the sight 
Than all the wealth, untold, 
That, o’er the Orman grottoes, 
Breaks forth in blazing gold. 


Yet, built on earth’s low strand, 
That light may only show, 

Where the fields of time are greenest, 
And its blooms the fairest biow. 


O dearer and diviner flame! 
O changeless, changeless star! 

Thou mind’st me of the one that shone 
O’er the magi’s wandering far. 


Oh! shine for me, ye starry hopes,— 
Immortal hopes in Him! 
Ye are holier, and ye give more light, 
As the mortal grow more dim. 
B. B. THATCHER. 


rm 


Written off Charleston Light, at Evening. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
I KNOW A SPOT, 


{ know a spot.—Fondly in future day, 

Its memory I shall bear 

When Iam far away. 

A pleasant aspect doth that parlour wear— 
Pictures, and busts, and books, and flowers, 
And a light hearth where one may sit for hours, 
And feel the minutes in their rapid flow, 

But never think to count them as they go, 

The mind in converse sweet beguiled so. 

The curtained windows half exclude the light: 
Yet eager still to make their way, 

A thousand Elfin sunbeams bright 

Glittering about the carpet play. 

But what attracts me chiefly there 

is one, who in a cushioned easy-chair, 

Doth sit and read, and when I[ enter, she 

From off the winning page, whate’er it be, 
Lifts a kind eye; and never, never once 

Has failed to smile upon me, and to say 

In words, or looks more eloquent than they, 
Weicome!—Her voice, harmonious and low, 
Straight to my heart doth 

And my heart answereth—How blest are they 
Who still from day to day, 

Go scattering smiles o’er life’s untranquil way. 

A.M. W 





THE OFFERING. 
Oh, what can we bring, Lord! what can we brine 
As a fit rere |< thee? 
‘The waters that a thousand rills spring, 
Are thine through eternity. 
Call we the winds from their airy slumbers’ 
They come not, heed not our call, 


‘But at thy voice rush forth inloud numbers. 
Proclaiming thee Sovereign of all. 











Say we to Ocean, show us thy treasure, 
eep’ where thy coral beds liet-— 
Unrufiled they flow, but at thy pleasure 

Thou callest their dead on high. 


Command we mountains to move from their places. 
And yield us their shining ore? 

They remain unmoved from on their basis, 
Tul earth and time are no more. 


Call we from valhies the loveliest flower, 
Exhaling the sweetest perfume! 

We exhale its fragrance for one little hour, 
It fades, oh never to bloom! 


W hat then can we bring, Lord! what can we bring, 
As a fit offering for thee? 

A soul that is washed in the Saviour’s pure spring, 
That longs, that longs to be free. 





TC A FOREST RBLOSsom, ¢ 
WRITTEN IN EARLY YOUTH. . 


Flower of spring, in welcome bloom 

Starting from winter’s frosted tomb, 
Thou op’st to life anew! 

Flower of spring, a young delight, 

Thou camest on my giadden’d sight, 
In fresh, but chasten’d hue! 


What though around the lingering storm. 
And sullen cloud the skies deform, 
And hide the genial ray, 
Which erst thy slender stem carest, 
And ee Pe upon thy snowy vest, 


. When bursting to the day? 


To me thou spring’st with hue more fair. 
Than richer garden-flowret’s bear 

Tho’ train’d by costly art; : 
To me thou Speak’st a touching strain, 
Let not the warning sound be vain, 

Nor unimproved my heart. 


“I am,” thou says’t, “a slender flower, 
“I blossom in a stormy hour, 
“But yet the Almighty hand, 
“Which guards the mazes of the spheres, 
“And mighty forms triumphant rears 
“My litle birth has plann’d. 


“Like mine, ¢hy path with danger teems, 
“ And mid thy most romantic dreams 
“Fate’s gale will gather by, 
“And some fair leaf upon thy breast, 
“Now fondly nourish’d and carest 
“Swept by that gale, will die. 
“Yet shrink not from the gloomy view 
“Which grave experience pictures true, 
“By storms and tempests riven; 
“Dark is the sky exploring glass 
“Through which the enli thten’d glance must pass 
“To view the stars of heaven. 
“These spotless leaves which nature gave 
“Unsullied by pollution’s wave, 
“I must preserve from stain, 
“My golden master in the sky, 
“Bursts through the clouds with cheering eye, 
“And gives me strength amain. 
“So thou who bear’st the christian flower 
“That opens in the bleak, cold hour, 
“When earth yields naught to bless, 
“Must turn to heaven a patient.eye, 
“And feel His beams who dwells on high, 
“The sun of Righteousness.” C.G 





